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RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 
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SELECTED. 
PURE RELIGION AND GENUINE DEVOTION. 


The great sentiment which, upon this subject, I wish to im- 
press upon your mind, and which I seize every opportunity to 
inculcate, is this,—that in whatever point of light you place relig- 
ion, whether you consider it as an act, or an essence; morality, 
from apure and a proper principle, comprises the whole of it. 
The spirit of religion is the love of recitude, recitude living and re- 
alized in the divine nature : the exercise of religon is the practice of 
that recitude. Justice and mercy are not the adjuncts of religion, 
but religion itself. In giving this account of it, [ repeat the defi- 
nition of it, which one of the apostles has left us. “ Pure relig- 
ion and undefiled before God and the Father”—(the Father—be- 
loved appellation ! blessed clue! to lead bewildered man out of 
that deep maze of superstition, to the centre of which false guides 
have brought him ; which conducts him not only to its outermost 
round, but accomplishes his complete extrication from it,)—* pure 
religion”—not only calls for, as its appendage, but “ is this,” this 
is its constituent substance, ** to visit the widows and the fatherless 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
This,— the exercise of humanity to the whole circle of its objects, 
from among whom the particular situations of distress, which are 
set before us in this passage, are selected by the scriptures, as be- 
ing prominent figures in the group of human miseries, to express, 
in one word, the various objects of mercy, and to represent the sons 
and daughters of affliction ;—this discharge of the duties of human- 
ity, to the complete fulfilment of which the preservation of sensual 
purity is necessary, in a variety of views :—this active service of 
God, this worship of the life, is all that, in itself considered, com- 
municates any pleasure to the Almighty. In no other light than 
that of being instrumental to the preduction of this, could the of- 
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ferings, of the Jewish religion, or can any mode of worship, pro- 
cure any acceptance in his sight. Neither were there sacrifices, 
nor is our verbal tribute, of any worth whatever, in his eye, consid- 
ered in any other light. As he wanted not the fruits of their fields, 
or the blood oftheir animals; neither has he any need of the pos- 
ture of our bodies, or the breath of our mouths, or the sedentary 
devotion, and inactive admiration of our minds. He wants not to 
be told by us, that he iseither infinitely great, or infinitely good. 
He wantsno compliment from our tongues, though accompanied 
by the consent of our hearts, any more than a bullock from our 
house, ora he-goat from our folds—But the promotion of happi- 
ness among his works communicates real satisfaction to the father 
and friend of all. He that eateth not“ the flesh of bulls” feasts on 
the felicity of his creatures ; he that drinks not the blood of goats 
is gratified by the effects of goodness. The heathens thought their 
zods were susceptible of pleasure from thé steam of their sacrifices : 
Heaven does inhale the happiness of earth! Sweet to the source of 
good is the odour of this incense! 

The great sacrifice, which is alone immediately, and directly ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty, is neither any thing that cometh out of 
the ground, or that goeth forth from the mouth of man; it is the 
sacrifice of our faculties upon the broad, immortal altar of society. 
The substance of divine service is social service. Benevolence to 
man is the “* beauty of holiness.” The ground, wherever it be, up- 
on which honest goodness relieves the indigent ; consoles the de- 
jected; protects the oppressed ; defends the defamed; communi- 
cates truth ;-or inculcates virtue ; the ground, wherever it be, upon 
which good is done, from a good-principle ; or upon which impotent 
pity drops an honest tear, and but wishes to do it; is better conse- 
crated, in the eye of heaven, by such transactions, or by such tears, 
than by all the religious ceremonies, that could have been perform- 
ed upon it. The house of mourning, the hovel of poverty, the 
prison of despair, when they receive the visit of charity, are tem- 
ples, upon which the object of worship looks down with more com- 
placency, than upon any other temples. The sphere of usefulness 
is the chief church of man: this is the most * holy place; ” the 
“holy of holies :” the most sacred court in the temple of God: 
those that minister here are the highest priests, whose office has 
most sanctity in his sight. Devotedness to society is the truest 
dedication to God. Generous offices are the noblest sort of relig-: 
ous exercises. He that teaches the sighing “ heart to sing for joy,’ 
awakes the harp which best besits the fingers of devotion. He 
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that tunes this animated instrument, he that raises this holy hymn, 
he that sends up this sacred music, he is the psalmist that, in the 
ear of heaven, excels all others in sweetness, Whoever wipes 
another’s tear, lifts another’s head, binds another’s heart ; per- 
forms religion’s most beautiful rite, most decent and most hand- 
some ceremony. ‘To go on an errand of mercy, is to set out on 
the only holy pilgrimage. ~ 

All other worship, with whatever height of solemnity, with what- 
ever sublimity of circumstance, with whatever comeliness or form, it 
be accompanied, considered independently of this, and as terminating 
in itself, contains no degree of recommendation to the divine be- 
ing. All the voices of assembled mankind, joined together in a 
chorus of praise to God ; all the musical instruments in the world, 
united in a sacred concert; all knees of all the nations, bent to- 
gether before the throne of high heaven ; this sort of praise, as- 
cending from all the earth at once, in itself considered, would yield 
no Satisfaction to the object of worship, any more than all the 
frankincense of the earth, ascending in one cloud to heaven, or 
all the fruits of the earth, presented upon one spacious altar :—but 
peace prévailing among all nations ; equity reigning all around 
the globe ; all mankind concurring to promote the general good, 
and dwelling in fraternal amity together ; this social order, this 
moral harmony, this concord of faculties ; this music of minds, 
were an anthem that would enter the ear of him who “ is a spirit :” 
of him who hearkens to the silver chime of the’§pheres, and wlio 
set the silent harmonies of nature. : 
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ANECDOTE OF THE REV. R. HILL. 


When the Rey. Rowland Hill was in Ireland in the year 1798, 
the Papists had resolved to murder him the next time he should 
preach out of doors. He was apprised of it, and his friends wished 
him to decline preaching. It was all to no purpose ; come life or 
death, he declared he would preach. At the appointed time, 
thousands were assembled, vowing his destruction as soon as he 
should begin. They waited—no preacher appeared—their pa- 
tience was almost exhausted. At last a man in a large coachman’s 
coat mixed with the crowd—inquired what they were waiting for, 
told them he was sorry they should be disappointed—would try if 
he could preach ; but perhaps they would kill him ? They ap- 
plauded him—assured him of protection—and he began. It was 
Rowland Hill himself! and it is believed many were converted to 
God at that time. 

Plato, in his youth had wrote several tragedies. But he no 
sooner heard Socrates lecture upon virtue, than he burnt them all, 
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and devoted himself to the pursuit of wisdom and morality.—So, 
when the soul has been savingly teught of God, its vanities fall off, 
and its desire is to be made wise and happy to salvation. 
If a person of exalted rank and vast opulence, desires you to 
- make his house your home, and you avail yourself of the invitation, 
would it not affront him, if you was to offer at paying him for the 
accommodations ? What greater affront can be offered to the maj- 
esty of God, than to imagine, that he sets his favours to sale, and 
that you must pay him for admitting you into the kingdom of grace 


and glory ? 








MORAL DEPARTMENT. 





SELECTED. 
IMPROVEMENT OF YOUTH. 


Dr. Bratr very happily observes, that “ if the spring put forth 
no blossoms, summer will display little ‘beauty, and autumn afford 
no fruit; so if youth be wasted without improvement, manhood 
will be contemptible, and old age miserable.” ‘The illustration 
and improvement of this sentiment, whose importance no less than 
its beauty so forcibly strikes the mind, shall receive a few moments 
of our attention ; and though the experience of age impart none of 
its sanction to our words, the liberal and ingenuous mind will not 
for that reason neglect an invitation to diligence and exertion. We 
will then consider some of the causes of the neglect and misim- 
provement of that all-important period of our existence, emphati- 
cally denominated the “spring .of life.” And unfortunately, in 
the threshold of our inquiiy, a very unwelcome truth suggests it- 
self; which is, that, as there is no subject.in speculation more 
hackneyed than the improvement of youth, so there is none in 
practice so little regarded. It would indeed seem evident from the 
general inattention to the cultivation of our powers in early life 
and to the momentous concerns of religion, that the neglect and 
disregard of the most serious truths was in direct proportion to 
their general diffusion and acknowledged importance. But while 
the awful scythe of death is levelling with the same stroke the 
young and the old; while youth and talents, learning and virtue, 
the tears of bleeding relations and the fond hopes of a sympathizing 
people can oppose no claims to the indulgence of the destroying 
angel ; while we behold the grave scarcely closed upon one of our 
companions before it opens to receive another and another, the 
importance of the subject must occur to every reflecting mind ; 
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nor will the want of originality be complained of by our readers, 
should we submit to their perusaul a few reflections on a trite 
subjcct. 

The most efficient and universally operative cause of the waste 
of time and of the misimprovement of youth is a disposition to in- 
dolence and ease. This habitually operates on the mind of man, is 
progressive in its effects, and calls for all the energies of his nature 
to resist its progress and counteract its influence. We are all 
more or less influenced by momentary feelings and present impres- 
sions. For the possession of immediate enjoyment we voluntary 
sacrifice permanent felicity. The thoughtlessness, and inexperi- 
ence, and impetuosity of youth are peculiarly exposed to the al- 


lurements of pleasure, and consequently often become the prema- 


ture victims of indolence and sloth. The helm of reason ts sur- 
rendered to the guidance of passion. ‘The wind is fair and the sea 
smooth. They have shuddered on the edge of a whirlpool, or 
trembled.at the approach of a tempest. Unaccustomed to the re- 
straints of prudence, and untaught in the lessons of experience, 
they scorn the rigid maxims of caution. They take no pilot to di- 
rect their course. ‘The voice of discretion is an unwelcome moni- 
tor to the headstrong rashness of youth. As long as their little 
bark rides in safety, heedless of the future and forgetful of the 
past, mirth and jollity usurp the places of caution and care, and 
pleasure and ease effectually expel vigilance and exertion. 

The pernicious effed® of indulging an indolent and slothful dis- 
position are palpable to the mind and body of man. Other habits 
and tendencies of our nature effect either the one part or the oth- 
er, singly, of our constitution. But indolence and sloth, while they 
benumb the body, paralyse the soul ; “ and by one simultaneous 
operation emasculate the physical, while they stupify the intellec- 
tual *“* man.”? The decay of beauty is the grave of genius, and the 
finest graces of form, as well as the richest germs of intellect, are 
at once blasted and destroyed by thése deadliest corrosives of the 
human constitution. 

A strong aversion to labour, the consequence of indulging our 
indolent and slothful feelings, is another serious obstacle to the im- 
provement and cultivation of our early powers. All men desire 
fame ; all pant alike for distinction. Few however are willing to 
submit to the labour of attaining pre-eminence. Yet to hope for 
distinction without making any effort to attain it; to doze in the 
lap of indolence, and yet expect the rewards of active exertion and 
heroick enterprize, is no less than to transform the established laws 
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of nature into the accommodating vehicles of our own licentious 
ness ; to debase and corrupt our moral purity by continued habits 
of vice and profligacy, and then by a kind of miraculous panacea 
anticipate a spiritual regeneration. As well might the idle and 
profligate spendthrift, who, after dissipating a fair inheritance in 
low sensuality and bestial gratifications, has entailed disease and 
disgrace on his constitution and character, hope for the luxury of 
health and the honours and advantages of unsullied fame, as he, 
who has consumed the morning of his life in idleness and ease, 
look forward to a meridian of honour and distinction, or an evening 
of serenity and joy. 

As it is impossible that he, who has wasted his youth in de~ 
bauchery and vice, can ever enjoy the blessing of health and the 
luxury of unsullied reputation, so he is equally far removed from 
the high road to distinction, and the region of glory, who neglects 
to lay a deep foundation in youth on which he may hereafter erect 
the fair superstructure of the temple of Fame. If the garden is 
neglected in the spring, if the wheat and the tares are sufiered 
promiscuously to shoot up together, the rank luxuriance of the 
latter overpowers the more modest growth and exhausts the deli- 
cate juices of the former. So if the cultivation of our moral and 
intellectual faculties be neglected in the seed time of life, and vir- 
tues and vices, good and bad principles permitted to blend with- 
out distinction in our moral constitution, our minds become insensi- 
bly inflected to error, and at last immoveably confirmed in vice. 

Youth is the seed time of life ; the “ principium et foes” of our 
imtellectual and moral, no less than of our natural existence. _It is 
the commencemeut of all those feelings, principles, and habits, 
which lift man from earth and exalt him to a rank among myriads 
of celestial spirits, or vilify and degrade him below the meaneast 
veptile that crawls beneath his feet. 


‘* Fair is the bud his vernal moon brings forth, 
“ And fost’ring gales awhile the nursling fan ; 
‘** © smile ye heavens serene ; ye mildews wan, 
‘* ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime ;” 

The vast importance, then, of cultivating with assiduity this mo- 
mentous period of our existence need not, cannot be urged. In- 
deed, after all that can be said, every ingenuous youth and every 
idle blockhead will have his way. ‘To reclaim the latter is most 
commonly a fruitless attempt; but to stimulate and encourage the 
former is the noble injunction of philanthropy, and felicitous suc- 


cess is generally the reward of disinterested benevolence. 
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ON INTREPIDITY. 


Tue intrepid man neither hates life, nor contemns death ; but is on 
all occasions resolved to sacrifice every consideration to that of his 
duty. Many of our bravest warriors have displayed the same hero- 
ism in submitting to death when it became unavoidable, as in sur- 
mounting on other occasions the dangers which had threatened it. 

One of the noblest instances of this virtue in ancient history is 
that of Murtius Scevola. During a period of the Roman history, 
Porsenna, king of Etruria, laid siege to the city of Rome, and was 
on the point of reducing it to the last extremity. A young Roman, 
fraught with a noble ardour, repairs, in the disguise of an Etrurian, 
into the enemy’s camp, advances even to the royal tent, and mis- 
taking the Secretary for the king, stabs him to the heart. On be- 
ing seized, and asked his name :—“I am a Roman,” replied he 
sternly ; “and my name is Murtius. You behold in me one enemy, 
who wanted to kill another; and I shall not have less courage to 
suffer death, than I had to inflict it... While speaking, as if desir- 
ous to punish his right hand for having disappointed him of his de- 
sign, he thrust it into a small fire, which had been just kindled for a 
sacrifice ; and beheld his hand gradually consume, without betray- 
ing asymptom of pain. The king, astonished at this prodigy of 
resolution, ordered him to be removed from the altar, and to be 
restored to his liberty. ‘ Since, said Murtius to him, “* thou know- 
est the value of virtue, what thou shouldst not have torn from me 
by threats I will freely grant to thy generosity. Know, then, that 
there are three hundred of us, young Romans, who have sworn, 
that we will kill thee in the midst of thy guards, or perish in the 
attempt.” Porsenna, equally struck with admiration and terror at 
his speech, immediately raised the siege. 

The king of Prussia found himself in a perilqus situation before 
the battle of Torgz’». The fate of himself and of his army was at 
stake. His great soul gave way to melancholy presentiments : he 
hesitated for the first time, on the part he had to act. Undeter- 
mined whether he should run this desperate risk, he held a con- 
ference with his generals, in Zieten’s presence. Depressed by ap- 
prehension, rather than encouraged by hope, he imparted his 
doubts and surmises, and in this manner impressed them wiih the 
like sentiments How, indeed, should they have ventured to recom- 
mend what his own courage had not already suggested, or take upon 
themselves a responsibility which he seemed inclined to charge 
them with in case of ill success? They kept profound silence ; 
Zieten alone thought proper to break it. “ Every thing is possible, 
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sir,” said he: “it is our business to triumph over difficulties.” 
These few words decided the king; and the battle was instantly 
resolved upon. : 

Count Saxe, the hero whom France yet honours with its regret, 
happened, in the year 1709, to be at the city of Lemburg, waiting 
for an escort to accompany him to Warsaw, where the court then 
was. Having learnt that‘there was a truce between the Saxon 
troops and the confederates, he wished to avail himself of this in- 
terval; and, toward the end of January, quitted the place with a 
few officers and men. He stopped at a small inn in the village of 
Craknitz, with an intention to pass the night; not being aware that 
the truce had been broken, and that the Polanders, informed of his 
departure, intended to carry him off. They even dispatched to 
this village eight hundred cavalry ; expecting also to find there mar- 
shall count Fleming, who had taken the same route. 

Count Saxe was about to seat himself, when he was informed 
that a great number of horsemen had entered the village, and that 
they appeared to be advancing towards the house where he then 
was. Upon receiving this intelligence, he instantly made the nec- 
essary dispositions for his defence. Seeing that it was not possible 
to guard, with only eighteen persons, the whole of the premises» 
which lay scattered and separated the one part from the other, he 
abandoned the court and the ground-floor, and betook himself to 
the upper part of the house; placing two or three men in each 
chamber, with orders to bore holes in the floors, that they might 
be able to fire upon whoever should enter below : and, finding that 
he could afford some relief to those in the house by means of the 
stable, he posted himself in the latter spot with the rest of his 
people. P 

These dispositions were scarcely made, when the attack com- 
menced. ‘The dodrs of the ground-floor were first forced open: 
but the rooms being all low, the count’s people were able to direct 
their fire with certainty ; and accordingly every one of those who 
first entered was instantly killed. The Polanders, supposing this 
part of the house full of the count’s people, and thinking the upper 
stories might be forced with less difficulty, abandoned this quarter, 
and scaled the windows of the chambers which they discovered to 
be empty, in order by this means to come at those which were 
guarded. This manceuyre embarrassed the count; because it was 
impossible to prevent it. He, however suffered them to ascend. 
He then resolved to mount himself, and enter the chamber after 
them sword in hand,’ accompanied by a few brave officers: thus 
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hoping to astonish the enemy by a vigorous charge, which might 
produce the happiest effects, especially in the middle of a dark 
night ; a time when courage supplies the place of numbers, which 
are then al:vays thought greater than they are in reality. A mus- 
quet shot, which the count now received in his thigh, did not pre- 
vent him from making:this attack. He threw himself into the first 
chamber, which was already filled with the enemy ; all of them 
who did not escape by the windows, were immediately put to death. 
The Polanders made a second attempt, which succeeded no better, 
and they were compelled to retire. They then determined to 
blockade the house till daylight. ‘The count immediately perceiv- 
ed their design; and while he was meditating the means of escape, 
an officer advanced to summon him to surrender, threatening, in case 
of refusal, to set fire not only to the house but to the whole village. 
He ordered the officer to retire ; and on his refusing to do so, he 
fired on him, and killed him on the spot. ‘The Polanders then sent 
a Dominican friar with a second summons, who met with a similar 
fate. 

The count, then assembling his people; ‘ You see,” said he, 
“ that we can hope for no quarter; to save our lives, therefore, 
we must force our way through the enemy, sword in hand. They 
are dispersed in small posts; the bulk of their force is at a distance : 
let us avail ourselves of the darkness, to gain the woods which lie 
contiguous to the village. If we should fall in with one of their 
outposts, we must instantly put them to the sword. Let us depart.” 
They then left the house, to the number of fourteen persons. 
They had proceeded a very short distance, before they found one 
of the enemy’s guard ; who, secure of all alarm, had composed him- 
self to sleep. How indeed could it have been supposed that such 
a handful of men would take a resolution so daring? Nothing sure- 
ly but that ardent attachment to life which is inherent in the breast 
of every one, could prompt to so desperate a measure. The 
count’s people dispatched the sleeping man before he could utter 
a word; and afterward proceeded in safety to Sendomir, where 
they found a Saxon garrison. 

' ancien 


WILLIAM PENN’S LETTER TO RICHARD TURNER, ABOUT HIS GRANT, AND 


THE NAME OF PENNSYLVANIA GIVEN TO IT. 
Dear friend, ist Month, 5th 1681. 


My true love in the Lord salutes thee and dear friends that love 
the Lord’s precious truths in those parts. Thine I have, and for 
my business here, know, that after many writings, watchings, solic- 
itings, and disputes in council, ,this day my country was confirmed 
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to me under the great seal of England, with large powers and priv- 
ileges, by the name of Pennsylvania: a name the king would give. 
it, in honor to my father. 1 chose New Wales, being as this a 
pretty healthy country ; but Penn being Welsh for a head, as Pen- 
manmore in Wales, Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn in Bucking- 
hamshire, the highest land in England, called this Pennsylvania, 
which is the high or head woodland : for I proposed, when the 
secretary, a Welchman, refused to have it called New Wales, 
Sylvania, and they added Penn to it: and though I much opposed 
it, and went to the king to have it struck out and altered ; he said 
it was passed and he would not take it uprn him—nor could twenty 
guineas move the under secretary to vary the name ; for I feared, 
lest it should be looked upon as vanity in me, and not as a respect 
‘of the king, as it truly was, to my father, who he often mentioned 
with praise. ‘Thou mayest communicate my grant to friends, and 
expect my proposals ; it isa clear and just thing ; and my God 
that has given it to me, through many difficulties, will, 1 believe, 
bless and make it a'seed of anation. I shall have a tender care 
to the goverment, that it be»well laid at first. No more now but 
dear love in truth. WILLIAM PENN. 


=e 


CHARACTER OF GENERAL DE ZIETEN. 


Unitine wisdom with courage, contempt of danger with perse- 
verance, dexierity with presence of mind, and activity with the 
most perfect command ef temper ; he conceived his plans with the 
progressiveness of the rising storm, and executed them with the 
_ rapidity of the thunderbolt. Unruffled in the heat of battle ; singu- 
Jarly accurate, and cor.c.se in giving his orders ; foreseeing every 
thing, prepared for every thing ; he was invariably able to turn 
the circumstances of the moment to advantage. His military 
glance was correct and infallible ; he was equally admirable in at- 
_ tack and defence ; capable of most daring enterprizes, but. losing 
every idea of personal safety when his duty called him to engage 
in them, he never failed to acquit himself with success. ‘In his 
principles he was firm, and his probity was. invincible : he was a 
zealous patriot, who was attached to his sovereign by the indissolu- 
ble ties of affection and fidelity; and he evinced his loyalty and de- 
votedness to him by the readiest sacrifices ;—the sacrifice of ev- 
ery thing except his honour, his principles, his religion, and his 
- country. He abhorred all illicit means of ‘enriching himself; he 
was disinterested and unassuming ; ever careless of acquiring the 
approbation of the great, or the admiration of the multitude, hé was 
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more desirous to be really good than to appear so ; ready to do justice 
to the merit of another, he esteemed every one who was commend- 
able for his conduct and virtues, and openly contemned such as 
were degraded by their vices. He was prompt to obey the orders 
ef his prince, yet without giving up the right of consulting and 
availing himself of his own knowledge in the incidental execution 
of those orders. Incapable of bending under the yoke of fear, or 
servilely cringing to authority, he invariably supported his dignity 
and character on every occasion. Such had been the general tenor 
of his conduct during the two Silesian wars, that he was considered 
as the tutelary genius of the army, the safety of which was in fact 
committed to his care in every march that was undertaken. Were 
the enemy to be attacked his station was in the van. Was it ex- 
p2dient to withdraw from acticn ’—he it was who covered the re- 
treat. He had often repaired the faults of other generals, and nevy- 
er erred himself but in one single instance,—and this was owing to 
the negligence of his patrols. Hence he possessed the esteem ot 
the king and of his brother-officers and acquired an unbounded as- 
cendancy over the troops he commanded ; who, fully sensible of 
his talents and his patriotism, were persuaded he would never lead 
them to face destruction, but when honour and necessity required 
it, and when victory would crown the enterprise. His name ac- 
quired universal celebrity ; he was justly ranked among the most 
distinguished generals of the Prussian army, and considered as the 
model of a virtuous hero. The good admired him as the ornament 
of human nature ; and his country, in reward of his merit, decora- 
ted him with the title of a true patriot. : 
To general admiration and esteem, were joined sentiments of 
a more tender kind and more congenial to his nature ; the affection 
and confidence of his brother-officers and huazars. In the midst 
of the tumults of war he had ever preserved those social virtues 
which had marked the early period of his life. Guided and sus- 
tained by rational piety, his moral character still shone with un- 
diminished lustre ; while his talents, his faculties, his religious prin- 
ciples, acquired new force as he advanced in his brilliant career. 
The pernicious maxim (the maxim of hi$ day) that the duty of a 
soldier supersedes that of a man, was never adopted by him. | The 
horrors of war, to which he had been inured, never steeled his 
heart to the softer calls of humanity ; and such feelings he consid- 
ered, not only as far from degrading his profession, but even as one 
of its most noble appendages. Severe in the fie!d, and inexorable in 
whatever regarded the duties of the military life, (because he him- 
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self was the first to set the example, and had no errors or neglect 
on his own part to call for indulgence in favour of such as were. 
guilty of either) he was in all other respects remarkable for the 
gentleness, and even the complacency, of his manners. He was 
ever ready to accommodate those whom he commanded, to the 
utmost of his power ; or to lighten with a kind won, a look, a 
smile, the burdens they had indispensably to sustain. His officers, 
his private soldiers (whom he loved with parental affection) never 
solicited his counsel, his interposition, his succour, in vain. Just 
and impartial in the extreme, he tolerated no oppression, no per- 
secution ; and though exact in the infliction of punishments, he 
was still more so in recompensing every noble, eyery liberal action. 
He had always acted with feeling and equity towards the hos- 
tile nations during the various incursions he had made among theni. 
The laws of war never induced him to overlook the sacred rights 
of mankind. Far from countenancing any kind of exactions, he 
was the friend, the protector, the father, of the unfortunate inhab- 
itants of the places which became the immediate seat of war. 
Whenever he received orders to pillage an enemy’s country on 
leaving it, his custom was to observe the mere form only: he 
would cause a few windows tc be broken, displace or overturn the 
furniture of a hcuse or two; but never was known to deprive the 
inhabitants of what was absolutely necessary to them, or to commit 
asingle act of barbarity. The soldier loved still more than he 
feared him. In every place his preservation was the object of uni- 
versal concern. Not only his own country, but the nations who 
had known him merely as their enemy, did ample justice to his 
disinterestedness and greatness of mind. 
[To be continued,] 
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REMARKS OF A MODERN OBSERVEK. 


I wave seen many things which I pretended not to see. 1 have 
often smiled and frolicked with those whom I disliked. I have ex- 
perienced ingratitude in serving men who were reckoned virtuows, 
and I have seen the most stupid and empty babblers succeed be 
yond their deserts. 

I have seen women sacrifice the honor of their husbands to the 
most unprincipled gallants. I haye seen miserable fribbles obtain. 
from them fayours which they refused to men of genuine merit 
and delicacy. I have seen many men squander their fortune, and 
ruin themselves for women, who laughed at them, and gave them- 
selves to their rivals for nothing. 
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f have seen women, who were solicited by men of wit, long re- 
sist their addresses, and yield at once to the first proud and non- 
sensical fool who came in their way. I have seen» that, if some 
women prefered men of superior ee they were censured 
by others of their sex, 

I bade Arrays seen, that the learned and the best instructed 
failed in gaining favour with the ladies:.I have seen deli , 
sentiment prove mischievous, and treachery be of great ; vai 


I have seen that, in love, folly is always more advantageous than 


reason. om 

I have seen ladies attach guilt to men who were innocent, and 
load with their favors those who had wronged them.—In short, 
I have seen so many things contradictory to good sense, and Lam 
so much convinéed that the most cruel sufferings often proceed 
from the most noble desires, that my angry heart no longer in- 
spires any strains but those which are bitter as the recollections 
with which it is filled. 


— 


SELECT SENTENCES. 


The greatest secret to succeed in conversation, is to admire lit- 
tle, to hear much, always to distrust our own reason, and sometimes 
that of our friends ; never to pretend to wit, but to make that of 
others appear as much as we can, to hearken to what is said, and 
to answer to the purpose. 

There are but few things wanting to make the wise man happy ; 
nothing can make a fool content, which is the reason why almost 
all men are miserable. | 

Complaints, while there is a remedy in the reach of a man’s in- 
dustry, shews not so much the greatness of his misery, as the 
weakness of his mind. 

Narrow-souled men are like narrow-necked bottles; the less 
they have in them, the more noise it makes in coming out. 

No-body is afraid of being despised, but he that is despicable. 








AMUSEMENT. 


MEDITATION ON A PUDDING. 


Ler us seriously reflect of what a pudding is composed. It is com- 
posed of flour that once waved in the golden grain, and drank the 
dews of the morning ; of milk pressed from the swelling udder, 
by the gentle hand of the beauteous milk-maid, whose beauty and 
innocence might have recommended a worse draught ; who, while 
she stroked the udder, indulged no ambitious thoughts of wan- 
dering in palaces, ‘formed no plans for the destruction of her fel- 
low creatures: milk which is drawn from the cow, that useful an- 
imal, that eats the grass of the field, and supplies us with that 
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» which made the greatest part of the food of mankind in the age 
“which the poets have agreed to call golden. It is made with an 
egg, that miracle of nature, which the theoretical Burnet has com- 
pared to creation. An egg contains water within its beautiful 
smooth surface; and an unformed mass, by the incubation of the 
parent, becomes,a regular animal, furnished with bones and sinews, 
and covered with feathers, Let us consider ; can there be more 
iting to complete the Meditation on a Pudding? If more is 
ng; more may be found. It contains salt, which keeps the 
sea from putrefaction ; salt, which is made the image of intellectu- 
al excellence, contributes to the formation of a pudding. 






A QUICK MATCH. 


A rrrenp of ours tells ‘a pleasant story which has nothing to do 
with love or seniiment, and may be cited as an exception, if noth- 
ing more, to Walter Scotts maxim :— 

“‘ Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 

And earth below, and heaven above.” 

Our friend hasan estate in the country to which he regularly 
pays a visit once a year. Whilst on one of these annual visitations, 
he called on a neighbour, whose wife had died some few months 
before, to offer the usual complimentary condolements. He found 
the good farmer seated by the side of a buxom girl about nineteen 
years old. After shaking hands, “drawing stools, &c. the conversa- 
tion began with—* so heighbour, you have had the misfortune to 
lose your wife, since I saw you.” “ Yes,” replied the farmer gai- 
ly, “but I have got another.”—* Ah!” exclaimed our friend in 
surprise, “ You have been expeditious in repairing your loss !” 
** Why, sir, to tell you the long and the short of the matter, when 
my good woman was taken sick, think-savs-I-to-myself, should it 

lease God in. his infinite mercy to take the old lady to himself, 
(which heaven forbid was my prayer) “twill not be amiss to be 
looking round for some one to fill her place—for a woman is a mon- 
strous serviceable creature about a house—so, I was saying, I cast 
my eyes on a certain widow of the neighbourhood, a good notable, 
thrifty housewife, as I thought her—and after my poor wife, was 
Jaid in the earth, I put the question to the widow, who made no ob; 
jections ; but we agreed to wait a few months for decency’s sake ; 
in the mean time I used to visit her whenever the crap would ad- 
mit—till one day I was going into her ‘house, I saw through the 
window some goings on that shewed plainly she was not the wom- 
an | took her for. I mounted my horse again in great flusteration 
of mind, resolving in myself to marry the first woman I met, for 
spite. So as I was jogging on home, | spied a good looking lass at 
work in a cotton field—* Hallo! young woman,” says I, “do you 
want to get married ?”--“ That’s a mighty odd question,” pr she, 
** but to tell the truth, I should not be apt to refuse a good offer” — 
“What would you say to such a man as me ?””—** Why you are a 
pretty good looking man, and if”—*¢ Butter me no parsnips, young 
woman—will you have me ?”—“ Why—yes sir.” —** Well get up 
behind me.”——So, to make a long story short, we rode directly to 
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the Squires’ and were man and wife jpball an hour.“ Heit is the 
wench” (said he, slapping ber on th 
and I have had no.cause to repent my bafgain.” 


When Yaniewicz first.came into this country, he lived at the 
west end of the town. One day, after paying several visits, he 
found himself a little out of his latitude, and called a hackney, when 
this drulogue ensued :— a, alle 

Coathman.—(shutting the door) where to, sir? et 

Yan.— Home—mon ami—you go me home. 

Coach.—Home, sir, where is that ? 






Yan.—Ry gar, I know no—de name of de street fas ‘ , has 


escaped.out of my memory. I have forgot him. Vat shall. do? 

Coach.—( grins.) : 

fe .—Ah! you gay—come now—you understand de musique, 
—Fh 

Coach.—Music—what’s that to do with’ the street ? 

Yash —Ah! vous verrez—you shall see—(hums a tune)—Vat 
is dat ? 

Coach.—Mollbrook. 

Yan.—Ah! by gar—dat is piss Malheo’seet-now you drive 
-a me home.—Eh! 

This isa fact. We have often heard that “ music hath charms,” 
to do many clever things, but this is, I believe, the first time of its 


instructing a hackney coachmah where he was to set down. 
‘ weer mee oo . 


HYMENEAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIED.}. In this town, Mr. Isaac W. Goodrich, to Miss Cath- 
arine Jennings ; Mr. Silas Babcock, to Miss Nancy ‘Stearns ; Mr. 
William Greenough, to Miss Sarah Gardner; Mr. Isaac W. Lord, 
to Miss Mary B. Henchman: Mr. Joseph S. Waterman, to Miss Jane 
P. Richardson. In Beverly, Mr. Thomas Andrews, to Miss Mary 
Raymond In Salem, Mr. George Archer, jun. to Miss Eliza Os- 
borne. In Norwich, (Mass.) Dr. Worthington Wright, to Miss 
Olinda Munson. 





DIED.) In this town, Capt. James B. Marston, aged 38; Al- 
bert, son of Mr. Enoch Cook, aged 13 months; Miss Nancy Cun- 
ningham M‘Neill, aged 30: Mr. Samuel Bacajl, aged 46; Doct. 
Eleazer Clap, aged 31. In Charlestown, Mary, wife of Solomon 
Blanchard ; Mrs. Maria Antoinette, wife of Mr. Samuel Clark, aged 
27.° In Roxbury, Mr. Joseph Allen, merchant of Boston, aged 43; 
Capt. Josiah Dunton, aged 56; Elizabeth, child of Mr. Nathaniel 
Currier, aged 22 months. In Dedham, Miss Mehala Williams, 
aged 30. In Watertown, George H. son of Mr. Abijah White, 
aged 16 months. In Salem, M:. Robert Stone, aged 73. In Ips- 
wich, Ebenezer, son of Capt. Isaac Stanwood, aged 19. In North- 
ampton, Mrs. Elizabeth Reed, aged 78; Mr. Daniel Edwards, aged 
58. In Palmer, Mr. Lois Warriner, aged 69. At sea, Capt. Sam- 
nel Chauncey, of Portsmouth, aged 52. 


shoulder) “she is a fine girl, | 
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And tends to poverty and shame. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Crip of Virtue and compassion, 
Thee 1! grateful homage pay, 
Listen to my invocation, 

Fire my soul, direct my lay; 
Glowing cheeks and flowing tresses 
Shine refulgent as the morn ; 


“Soothing arts and mild caresses 


Mark the soul which they adorn. 


When thou hear’st the mournful ditty 
Of»the fatal sons of grief ; 

Let pellucid drops of pity, 

From thine eyes inspire relief.— 


When ‘thou see’st man’s reputation 
Poison’d by detraction’s dart ; 
Deign to bring him consolation, 
Feel his woes and bear a part. 


When the child of dissipation, 
Is by vices led astray ; 
Instigated by compassion, 
Point to virtue as the way. 


Hail, fair Goddess ! I adore thee, 
Sympathy, I call thy name ; 

All shall pay their vows before thee, 
All shall celebrate thy fame, 

Like the Sun which bursts its splendor, 
From the mist envelop’d sky, 

Like the zephyrs soft and tender, 
Causing hasty clouds to fly ; 

Thou can’st from a mind dejected 
Drive the mists of care away ; 

By thy soothing art protected, 

Virtue will its leaves display. 

Let thy altars be regarded, 

Let thy flame of pity shine, 

Vice from thee shall be discarded, 
Virtue be forever thine. 

Let thy honours be admired, 

Heaven born peace, thy hand-maid prove ; 
And whene’er thou art required, 

Soften pity into love. 


——p--—__. 
PRUDENCE AND CHARIPY. 


In true economy we ‘find, 
Ppudence and charity combin’d, 
But Avarice oft defeats its aim, 





